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TIGER DEVOURING CROCODILE 
BY ANTOINE LOUIS BARYE 



RECENT ACCESSIONS 



BARYE BRONZES.— Through re- 
cent purchases there have been 
added to the collection of small 
bronzes nine pieces by Antoine 
Louis Barye. Their acquisition is of im- 
portance because, with the exception of 
a cast in plaster 
of the Lion Crush- 
ing a Serpent, in 
the Gardens of 
the Tuileries pre- 
sented by the 
French Govern- 
ment in 1890; the 
group of Theseus 
and the Centaur, 
presented by Sam- 
uel P. Avery in 
1885; the Croco- 
dile and Antelope 
received through 
the bequestof Miss 
Mary Maghee in 
1895; and the 
large serpentine 
stone group of a 
Tiger Devouring a 
candelabrum by Gazelle, given by 
antoine louis barye Mrs. Theodore 




Kane Gibbs in 1909, this great sculptor 
of animals has hitherto been inadequately 
represented in the Museum. 

Of the new pieces, perhaps the most 
important are the pair of Candelabra and 
their accompanying centerpiece made by 
Barye in 1846, among his earliest works, for 
his patron, the Duke of Montpensier, 
youngest son of Louis Philippe. 

In the candlesticks, there is little to 
suggest the sculptor of the lions, tigers, 
elephants, and other animals, in the repre- 
sentation of which he astonished the world 
even though he did not at first convince 
it of the genius which was afterwards 
accorded to him. There is even less to 
connect him with the schools of the day. 
In them he is seen as a sculptor apart just 
as they themselves are things apart from 
the rest of his work. 

In the conception of the candelabra and 
their treatment, to a certain extent, though 
without the grace and suavity of his 
models, Barye has followed the designs of 
the goldsmiths of the fifteenth century. 
They represent the Three Graces at the 
top, and below three nude figures of 
seated goddesses. 

The companion, or centerpiece, gives 
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the story of Angelica carried off by 
Rogero on the Hippogriff, as told in the 
Orlondo Furioso of Ariosto (Canto X, 1 12), 
and here the sculptor is more at home, 
though the animals of the group are imag- 
inary and not the real ones he cared 
most to depict. Here we have the Saracen 
Knight holding the faithless Angelica in 
his arms on the back of the flying, racing 
bird-horse upheld by a twisted dolphin 
which in turn rests on a wave of the sea. 

Among the accessions belonging to the 
sculptor's later and better-known period 
are copies of the Marching Lion, the 
Marching Tiger, the Tiger Devouring a 
Crocodile, the Python Crushing a Crocodile, 
the Horse (Copy No. 2), The Lion and 
Serpent (Copy No. 36), and the bronze 
model for the Beagle. 

Recent Additions to the Collection 
of Ceramics. — Recent purchases of cer- 
amics include five pieces of Wheildon ware, 
a Chelsea dressing mirror and stand, a 
Crown-Derby biscuit group and three pieces 
of earlyWorcester. The Wheildon pieces, 
consisting of an octagonal plate and four 
teapots, are characteristic examples of the 
solid agate, marbled, and tortoise-shell 
wares of the great Fenton potter. Two 
teapots of hexagonal form with Chinese 
figure subjects molded in low relief in 
square panels and dating from about 1750, 
are unusual. The Derby figurine, Cupid 
Disarmed, a group which represents two 
nymphs peeping at the sleeping Cupid, is 
most daintily modeled. It is a notable ex- 
ample of the work of Spangler, who has here 
reproduced one of the most accurate de- 
signs of that poor draughtsman, Angelica 
KaufTmann. Of exceptional interest, in 
point of rarity, at least, is the Chelsea dress- 
ing mirror and stand. Baroque in style, 
with the single exception of the drawers, it is 
of solid porcelain throughout, the decoration 
consisting of scattered floral sprays in gold 
painted upon a deep gros bleu ground. It 
dates from about 1760 to 1765. From the 
Continent come a large globular belarmine, 
of Cologne stoneware, decorated with circu- 
lar reliefs representing two heads of Roman 
emperors, and dated 1598, and a dinner 
plate — Tournai (Belgium) 1750-55 — of the 



finest pate tendre covered with a deep gros 
bleu of sapphire tone and embellished with 
gilt reserves of exotic birds. A Dresden cup 
and saucer of a pale robin's-egg blue broken 
by reserves filled in with miniature pastoral 
scenes in colors and gold and a teapot of 
the same factory painted with miniature 
seaport views in colors and gold, both 
marked with the crossed swords and dating 
from about 1730, are other purchases well 
worthy of inspection. G. C. P. 

Early English Furniture, — Two es- 
pecially fine pieces of early English oak are 
now on view in the Accessions Room. The 
first, p. 197, is an example of the rare 
Gothic armoires or livery cupboards, dat- 
ing from about 1475. The piece is 3 feet in 
height, 2 feet 7 inches in length. The 
central door is decorated with two perfo- 
rated openings of Gothic tracery, circular 
and spiral in motive, flanked by four per- 
forated windows, perpendicular in style. 
There is no attempt to frame the designs in 
moldings. For this reason the decoration 
appears crude and unfinished, yet it must 
be remembered that in its original condi- 
tion the cupboard was further embellished 
with brilliantly painted designs, or tempera 
or wax designs of sacred or heraldic sub- 
jects that have long since completely dis- 
appeared. The livery cupboard served to 
store the bread, cheese, butter, candles, and 
other items belonging to the master's ret- 
inue; the court cupboard, on the other hand, 
contained the wine, food, and candles used 
by the master and mistress and their family. 
An example of a court cupboard is illus- 
trated on p. 197, a piece dating from the 
early sixteenth century. Its dimensions 
are: height, 4 feet if inches; width, 3 feet 
1 1 \ inches; and depth, 1 foot 5 J inches. As 
we see, this is a far more ornamental piece 
of furniture. Above, a cupboard of trian- 
gular form is topped by a canopy supported 
on two richly carved bulbous posts. As 
the lower part lacks the customary cup- 
board, we may perhaps define the piece as 
a combination buffet and court cupboard. 
The frieze along the front and sides of the 
canopy and the three panels of the cupboard 
are inlaid in different woods with a charm- 
ing design of conventional flowers. A 
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THE PRANCING HORSE 
BY ANTOINE LOUIS BARYE 




THE BEAGLE (MODEL) 
BY ANTOINE LOUIS BARYE 
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checker-pattern of marqueterie borders 
the rails and stiles. With the exception of 
the back this unusual example of early 
English woodwork is in its original con- 
dition. 

G. C. P. 

An Important Piece of Irish Silver. — 
The recent acquisition of a very important 
piece of Irish silver will prove of interest to 
the students of American silverware, which 
in so many ways was influenced by the 
work of the English and Irish silversmiths. 
This is an epergne by Robert Calderwood, 
made at Dublin about 1750. It consists of 
seven different parts: a circular base rest- 
ing on four claw feet, decorated with flower 
baskets and four lions' heads that taper to 
a second removable ring which supports 
a central dish corresponding to four smaller 
plates which rest on arms branching out 
from four lions' heads. These central 
dishes are removable and are available 
as compotes. The piece measures 6% 
inches in height, 26% inches in diameter 
and weighs 158 oz. 12 dwt. 

The best piece of Irish silver in Trinity 
College, Dublin, is a replica of this one, 
but differing slightly in the placing of the 
dishes on the branching arms. It bears, 
also, the arms of Trinity College, while 
this piece is engraved with the arms of a 
private family of Dublin. 

Robert Calderwood was one of the most 
important Irish silversmiths of the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and his position 
in Ireland was similar to that of Lamerie 
in England, whose influence is strongly 
marked in his work. Calderwood used the 
same rich ornamentation which was partly 
cast and partly repousse, finished with 
chiseling and engraving. Paul Lamerie 
seems to have been the first to introduce 



epergnes about the year 1735, and it would 
appear that the epergnes of Calderwood, 
who first made them in Ireland, were mod- 
eled on the same lines as those of Lamerie, 
but differed from them in the simplicity 
of the design and the conventional form 
of ornament. The early work of Lamerie 
imitates wickerwork and resembles more 
closely the earlier form of cake baskets. 

As Cripps has correctly observed, the 
epergne is only a more elaborate form of 
cake basket. In the next period of the 
craft we find the wickerwork supplanted by 
pierced ornamentation with chasing and 
repousse work which was much in vogue in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
present example differs from the English 
work in that the perforated decoration 
does not appear on the upper plates but 
is confined to the ornamental base, one 
step farther removed from the basket form. 

Literature on the subject mentions only 
one or two other pieces by Calderwood, 
some of which have appeared in sales at 
different times, but there are two fine 
examples of this master's work in the South 
Kensington Museum (Sailing Collection)— 
one a porringer — -the other a muffineer. 
As the name indicates, the epergne origi- 
nated in France, probably under Louis 
XIV, and from this source it reached 
England and Ireland. It is sometimes incor- 
rectly called surtout de table, a term which 
does not necessarily mean a centerpiece 
surrounded by smaller plates. Epergnes 
were made in England and Ireland between 
1 730- 1 780 where they were usually called 
centerpieces, but there are comparatively 
few extant, not more than ten, and so far 
as is known the present piece and its 
companion in Trinity College are the only 
examples of Irish epergnes of this period. 

W. R. V. 
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PRESS CUPBOARD 
ENGLISH, XVI CENTURY 




CUPBOARD 
ENGLISH, ABOUT 1 475 
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